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Senior Skip 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Young love encounters the gr-r-r-and 
old game and a gr-r-r-and old hero 
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Bill: "l+'s time he 
stopped." Carol: 
"Oh, is that so?" 



T HE SPORT of curling is, to the uninformed specta¬ 
tor, fair subject for humorous comment; and especi¬ 
ally if the spectator be feminine. To see two or three 
able-bodied, middle-aged to elderly men vigorously 
sweeping ice which is already polished till it shines, in an 
effort to persuade a forty-pound piece of granite to slide a 
few inches farther, must always amuse womenkind; and 
particularly if the sweepers are their own men folk, who at 
home display no such domestic zeal. 

Carol Daly had come to the St. Martin’s rinks this after¬ 
noon to take her grandfather home after his daily game; and 
young Bill Stuart was here to fetch his father—or perhaps 
because he had known Carol would be here. They sat side by 
side, in the spectators’ seats at the end of the rinks, behind 
plate glass that protected them against the cold; and Carol 
was smiling quietly, and Bill was watching her more closely 
than he watched the game. 

“It’s ridiculous, isn’t it,” he commented; “to see grown 
men—father’s about the youngest man on the ice today, and 
lie’s forty-eight—sweeping and shouting over a flock of 
boulders?” 

“But they enjoy it so,” she retorted. “Look at grand¬ 
father. He’s fairly bristling with excitement. Hear him 
yell.” 

Old Andy Forbes was her grandfather. He stood now, 
leaning on his broom at the end of the rink nearest them; a 
tall, spare figure, crisp grey mustache, grizzled grey brows, 
tam-o’-shanter on his head ; and there was a beam of pleasure 
in his blue, blue eye. For the briefest of moments he con¬ 
sidered the stones on the ice about his feet ; then touched one 
with his broom, and called something down the length of the 
rink to Charlie Plaisted, and held his broom as a mark at 
which Charlie was to aim. Charlie curled and old Andy 
watched the stone; and Carol heard his ringing shout. 
“Bring her! Bring her! Bring her!” Brooms instantly were 
busy. The stone found its mark and old Andy called jubi¬ 
lantly: 

“Fine! You’re a curler, Charlie!” Then, as Charlie came 
toward him. he himself with a step and a slide, a step and a 
slide, went down the ice to curl in his turn. 

“The darling!” Carol whispered; and she said: “Mother 
and father and Dr. Featherstone are trying to persuade him 
to give it up, but I think it’s a shame. He’s been curling 
thirty years, and he does love it so.” 


“I should think it was time he did stop,” Bill declared. 
“He must be dose to eighty. Father says the old chap can 
hardly get a stone down the ice now.” 

Carol cried indignantly: “Oh, is that so? Well, he’s a bet¬ 
ter curler than your father ever will be. He’s the best curler 
in St. Martin’s.” 

Her eyes were hot, and Bill chuckled and touched her 
hand. “Whoa!” he protested. “Don’t shoot. I’ll come 
down.” 

“Sh-h,” she whispered. “They’ve finished. Here they 
come.” 

She and Bill rose to greet the curlers as they emerged 
from the rink. Old Andy and John Codman, who had been 
the opposing skip, came first; and Carol heard John Cod- 
man say: 

“Well, Andy, you had your eye today.” 

The old man nodded with an honest pleasure. “Yes, I 
did.” he agreed. “First time this season. I was beginning to 
think I’d have to drop out of the Rimmon Cup.” 

Carol caught his arm in a quick affectionate sympathy, 
deeply understanding how even the possibility of surrender¬ 
ing to his years must grieve him; and she cried loyally: 

“Nonsense, darling. St. Martin’s wouldn’t have a chance 
without you.” 

He chuckled. “Oh, hello, Carol.” Then he saw young 
Bill Stuart beside her. “Hello, Bill.” His eyes twinkled. 
“You stick to Carol like the tail on the dog, son.” 

B ILL grinned. “Long as she doesn’t wag me off, yes, sir.” 

“Good judgment, I call that.” Andy agreed. He 
approved Bill, liked him as did Carol. 

John Codman urged: “You mustn’t think of dropping out, 
Andy. Even on your bad days you’re better than the best 
of us.” 

“Thanks, John.” Andy chuckled. “But I haven’t felt I 
had the touch this year until today. Each year it takes me 
longer to get it back.” 

Codman nodded understandingly. He too was old. Andy 
said to his granddaughter: “I’ll be right with you. Carol.” 
He departed to the locker room. Bill Stuart looked after 
him affectionately, shook his head. 

“Did you notice how flushed he was?” he asked quietly. 
“It can’t be good for him. Carol.” 

“Whatever he wants to do is good for him, Bill,” 


she retorted. “Don’t you dare go taking their side.” 

He grinned, said softly: “Your side’s my side, sweet.” 
But he added then, provokingly: “Unless, of course, I think 
you’re wrong.” 

She tossed her head, eyes twinkling. “You might as well 
understand right now, my dear, that when we don’t agree, 
you're the one who’s wrong. Here he is! Good night, Bill.” 
And she slipped her arm through her grandfather’s and they 
turned away. 

Driving home through the bright starlit winter dusk, she 
said to the old man fondly: “Had a good time today, didn’t 
you, darling?” 

“Yes, fine,” he agreed; and he said, half to himself: “I’ve 
been curling over thirty years, and I love the grand game 
and the good fellowship that goes with it.” He chuckled 
at himself, confessed: “And I love to curl well, love to win; 
but every year it’s a little harder to stand up to it. I use light 
stones and play them on the keen side, and I quack them so 
that they run better. I can still lay a guard or draw to the 

button; but to curl a fast stone is beyond me now.” 

She touched his arm affectionately. “Don’t admit it, 
darling,” she urged. “I warn you, there’s to be a family 
conclave after dinner. Mother and father and Dr. Feather- 
stone are going to tell you that you ought to give it up. 
They’ll say that if you don’t, you’re likely to just—drop 
dead on the ice some day. But don’t you let them get you 
down.” 

He smiled, shook his head. “I won’t,” he promised. 
“Curling’s been the breath of life to me for years. If it's to 
be the sigh of death, too, I shan’t complain.” 

T HE FAMILY conclave failed of its purpose. Andy would 
not be shaken. "As long as I can curl a winning game, 
I’ll never quit.” he said flatly. 

So, persuasion failing, Carol’s mother and father conspired 
to compel him. Tom Daly was a curler too, and on the com¬ 
mittee in charge of the activity at St. Martin s. He enlisted 
Duncan Stuart, Bill’s father, in the plot; and he consulted 
the committee, shaped the plan. t 

Each Wednesday evening, curlers at St. Martin s dined 
around a long table at the club. It was at one of these 
dinners that Tom Daly chose to open his oblique attack; so 
when the port had gone round, he caught Duncan Stuart s 
eye, and Duncan rose. 
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“Gentlemen,” he began, in ominous tones, “it is time St. 
Martin’s won back the Rimmon Cup.” 

He looked challengingly up and down the long table. At 
one end old Andy sat in the place of honor, Mat Cameron 
there beside him, and John Codman, and two or three other 
skips, and a dozen lesser curlers. 

“Martin Rimmon gave the cup.” Duncan reminded them. 
“He and St. Martin’s held it till he died. But since then 
what have we done?” 

“Won it three times,” Mat Cameron stoutly answered 
him. 

“And lost it nine,” Duncan retorted. “And. gentlemen, 
I’ll tell you why. We need younger men on our teams. Andy 
Forbes is a grand curler. So is Mat Cameron and John 
Codman. But there are younger men here who are grand 
curlers, too.” 

Old Andy called: “Speaking for yourself, Duncan?” And 
laughter ran down the long table. 

Duncan flushed, but—this was for old Andy’s own good. 
So he stuck to his guns. 

“Yes, for myself, for one.” he declared. And he said: “I 
put it to the committee. Who is going to skip the teams for 
the Rimmon Cup this year? The same gentlemen whose 
teams have lost for these six years past—or someone new?” 

And he sat down, and saw Tom Daly’s nod of thanks; and 
then old Andy came briskly to his feet, his eyes twinkling. 

“Fellow curlers,” he said. “If you’ll look down the table 
at my son-in-law, you will see that Tom, like Cassius, has 
a lean and hungry look. He takes devious ways to gain his 
ends. This is a plot between him and my daughter and the 
doctors to make me give up curling.” 

Laughter ran again. 

“But for all that,” said Andy more seriously, “there’s 
merit in what Duncan says. We want our best teams in the 
Rimmon Cup bonspiel. I’m ready to give way to any team 
that can beat mine.” 

He sat down, and Tom Daly rose. He said mildly: 

“I’m speaking for the committee, gentlemen. We’ve 
thought to let Andy Forbes and Mat Cameron and John 
Codman pick their own teams; but for the fourth place, we 
plan an open competition, the winning team to play in the 
Rimmon Cup bonspiel.” 

There was applause at that; but Daly went on. “And we 
propose,” he said, “to let the three defeated semi-final teams 
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in the open competi¬ 
tion challenge either 
Andy or Mat or. John 
Codman—and if they 
win, to replace the 
seeded team.” 

He sat down, and 
the discussion ran. Al¬ 
ways goodhumoredly. 
There is something 
about the pursuit of 
curling which mellows 
men and softens their 
asperities. But Tom 
Daly, riding home later 
with old Andy, said, 
almost in apology: 

“You don’t mind my 
bringing this thing out 
into the open, do you. 
sir? The younger men 
are anxious for a 
chance.” 

Andy Forbes shook 
his head. “Not at all, 
Tom. You know Mat 
and John and the rest 
of us—we love the 
game; but we like to 
see the club win 
matches, too.” He 
added, chuckling: “Of 
course I know you’re 
hoping someone will 
challenge my team and 
put me out of it.” 

“Yes, sir; frankly, I 
am. For your own 
sake.” 

The old man said 
stoutly: “They can’t 
do it. Tom. Not if I’m 
on my game!” 


B UT IF old Andy 
faced the situation 
calmly. Carol was furi¬ 
ous when she knew. 
Her father reported 
the matter at the break¬ 
fast table, and her 
mother approved, and 
Carol cried: 

“I think you’re both 
the most underhanded, 
disloyal, cruel things! He loves it so, and you’re just plot¬ 
ting to—to humiliate him.” 

And she resented the fact that Duncan Stuart had been 
one of the conspirators. Later she told Bill so, and Bill 
retorted: 

“Shucks, Carol! They’re doing it for his own good.” He 
added: “As a matter of fact, father says Mr. Forbes is 
slipping this year. He says St. Martin’s won’t have a chance 
to win till they get some younger men on the teams.” 

“He’s just trying to boost himself,” she said scornfully. 
“And taking this sneaking way to do it.” 

Bill flushed. “Them’s harsh words, gal,” he protested. 
“Well, they’re true,” she declared. 

He hesitated. “Well, you and I don’t have to fight about 
it. After all, we’re not curlers.” 

“If your father can do such a thing—” 

“It was your father who persuaded him.” 

“Well, mother made father do it. I think they’re wrong, 
but at least they’re grandfather’s flesh and blood. There’s 
some excuse for them. But your father. . .” 

The discussion, following normal lines, developed from an 
argument into a quarrel that left scars. “If your father’s 
that kind of a man, maybe you’ll get to be like him,” Carol 
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said icily. “I certainly shouldn’t like that. Maybe it’s 
a good thing I found it out in time.” 

And Bill retorted furiously: “You’re the most unreason¬ 
able, stubborn, darned nut! I’d like to turn you over my 
knee.” 

“I wouldn’t be in the least surprised,” she assured him. 
and walked away. 

But the friendly plot against old Andy was doomed to 
fail. Bill’s father organized a team to go into the competition 
for a place in the Rimmon Cup bonspiel; and Tom Daly 
curled number three for him. They hoped to win through to 
the semi-finals, intending then to challenge Andy’s team 
and beat him if they could. But fate, or good curling, be¬ 
stowed on them an almost unwelcome success. Not only did 
they reach the semi-finals; they went into the finals, too. 
And rather to their own surprise, they won. 

And having won, they could not challenge for a place that 
was already theirs. Chet Frame, who had skipped the other 
team in the finals, did under Tom’s persuasion challenge the 
old man; but Andy trounced him soundly, and Chet, at the 
end grasped Andy’s hand with a generous grin. 

“Congratulations, sir,” he said, “and well skipped. You 
outthought me and you outcurled us, right straight through.” 

Andy beamed. The victory was a sweet one. When, that 
evening, his daughter and Tom and Dr. Featherstone again 
urged him to withdraw, he said stoutly: 

“No. You’ve tried to scare me, and you’ve tried to beat 
me; but you can’t do either. No matter what you say, I’m 
going to Montreal for the Rimmon Cup curling.” He hesi¬ 
tated. “I'd go,” he said simply, “even if I knew I wouldn’t 
come home.” 

nPHIS CURLING is an ancient game and hoary with 
traditions, yet in its essence simple enough. Think of 
pitching pennies on a Gargantuan scale. The pennies are 
made of polished granite, a foot in diameter, six inches or 
so from top to bottom, thirty-six to forty-two jx)unds of 
weight. The mark at which you shoot is well over a hundred 
feet away down smooth ice; a dot called the tee, around 
which a circle called the house, and of seven-foot radius, is 
inscribed. Four men on a team. Each team slides eight 
stones, alternating, down the ice. At the end, all stones 
belonging to one side and nearer the tee than any stone 
belonging to the other side are scored. 

And that is absolutely all. Perhaps the charm of the 
game arises from the fact that a stone requires about ten 
seconds to pass down the ice to the house, so that there is an 
element of suspense in every shot. While the stone in motion 
cannot be retarded or deflected, yet it may be coaxed to go a 
little farther, or a little straighter, if with busy brooms the 
ice be polished in its path. So one man in the hack to curl 
the stone, and two down the rink to sweep it. are required; 
and a fourth in the house, the skip, to direct curler and 
sweepers alike. And the skip, having absolute command, 
gets the credit or the blame. If his team wins a match, it is 
he who wins; if it loses, it is he who lost. 

Carol went with her father and grandfather to Montreal 
to be a spectator at the great March bonspiel for the Rim¬ 
mon Cup; and Bill went too. They met at the train, but the 
scars of that old quarrel had not yet healed, and she said 
coldly: 

“Oh, are you going? I didn’t know you were interested 
in curling.” 

Bill chuckled in an infuriating way. “I’m going along to 
cheer,” he explained. “With father to carry the load, I think 
St. Martin’s has a chance to win this year.” 

She cried in a wrathful scorn: “Carry the load! You make 
me so mad.” 

“Want to bet?” he challenged. 

“That they win? Of course they'll win.” 

“That my father pulls them through.” 

Her eyes flamed. “I don’t care to discuss it with you.” 

“All right,” he agreed. “We’ll talk about the weather.” 

"Nor to discuss anything else with you,” she assured him; 
and during the trip east, she avoided him, or pretended not 
to see him, and for the emphasis of contrast she was par¬ 
ticularly gracious and charming to everyone else. 

But when St. Martin’s won its first matches, she was so 
glad that she began to relent. And in the semi-finals, 
Duncan Stuart’s team with Carol's father at number three 
did save St. Martin’s from defeat. Andy and Mat Cameron 
and John Codman each lost their matches, but it is total 
scores that count, and Duncan smashed through to win, 
nineteen to seven. His twelve-point margin was enough for 
victory. 

When Carol met Bill afterward, she said generously: 
“I’m so glad for what your father did today, Bill.” 

But Bill grinned. “Yes,” he said casually. “It looks as 
though he might carry the old boys through. If your grand¬ 
father pulls his weight, isn’t too much of a load—” 

“Oh, must you be so cocky?” she cried. “You make me 
tired.” 

Y ET—because by this time her emotions were at high 
pitch, so that she was tense with hopes—she clung to 
Bill, kept him near her in a sort of armed truce; and next 
day when the final matches were played, they were at first 
side by side among the spectators. The sides of the rinks, 
Continued on page 33 
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the rows of seats, the balconies and galleries 
alike were jammed, and with a critical audi¬ 
ence of experts all. Men—and women, too— 
who not only knew the game but played it. 
Four rinks, side by side, yet with runways 
between, on which a wall of spectators in 
double row stood back to back. 

Duncan’s team and Andy’s were on the 
outer rinks; Mat Cameron and John Cod- 
man between them. But all the drama of 
that great and famous match centred on 
Andy’s rink. The old man began, incredibly, 
by losing eight points on the first end! For 
a curling team’s eight stones all to count 
may not happen to a man in twenty years of 
curling. It was this disaster which burst 
upon Andy’s head; a plague of ill luck com¬ 
bined with poor curling by his team, so that 
when he himself went down to the hack, the 
enemy had six scoring stones. 

His first shot was almost incredibly accur¬ 
ate, to lie nearer the tee than any other; but 
a moment later his stone was driven out of 
the house, and Andy’s last stone was off line, 
succeeded only in driving the last enemy 
stone ahead far enough to score. 

Carol, sick with sorrow for him, watched 
the old man walk down the ice to look at the 
fatal house. So did everyone else, curious to 
see how he would meet this crushing blow. 
But his voice rose strong and steady. 

“Second time I’ve lost an eight end in 
thirty years at the game.” he said cheer¬ 
fully. “But we won the other match twenty- 
one to eleven.” 

And, his head unbowed, he walked down 
the rink to his post again. 

But Bill said to Carol: “Shucks! There 
goes the ball game. Let’s go watch father’s 
team, Carol. I don’t want to see the old man 
blow up.” 

Carol said furiously: “Quitter! Go if you 
like. I’ll stay. He needs me worse than ever 
now.” 

Bill flushed; and he worked his way 
through the crowd to the rink where his 
father curled. But Carol stayed; and for the 
next hour and a half, as end after end was 
bitterly fought, she watched at first with a 
tender pity, then with a thrilling excitement* 

For Andy was pulling up! In the ninth 
end he went into the lead, 11 to 10, and a 
roar of applause arose, a tribute to that 
great uphill fight; and Carol left her place 
and went to find Bill, to triumph over him. 

But she could not find him in the crowd; 
so she came back to watch the battle 
through. 

T HE MATCHES in the Rimmon Cup 
bonspiel run for seventeen ends, and 
total scores made by the four teams com¬ 
peting on each side decide the issue. After 
the fifteenth end, St. Martin’s was four 
points ahead; but each team lost the six¬ 
teenth, Mat Cameron by two points. With 
one end remaining to be played, old Andy, 
despite that original catastrophe, stood lead¬ 
ing 19-12; John Codman was behind at 
9-11; Mat Cameron trailed at 12-17, and 
Duncan Stuart, with Carol’s father at num¬ 
ber three, was one point behind at 11-12. 
Total scores, 51-52; St. Martin’s one point 
behind. 

Yet each St. Martin’s team held the 
advantage of last shot, worth one point in 
perfect curling; and one point in each 
match would win for St. Martin’s now. 

Mat Cameron got his point, to tie the 
total score; and felt a great relief, and knew 
that he was old. But the other rinks were 
still in play. The spectators made room for 
him to see John Codman finish. Codman 
lost two points. Fifty-one for St. Martin’s, 
fifty-three the enemy. 

And good John Codman stood white and 
still and weary. 

“They had the devil’s luck to do it, 
John,” Mat said stoutly, gripped the other's 
hand. "They beat us both today. But Andy 
and Duncan will carry us through.” 

Duncan Stuart’s rink was surrounded by 


a breathless wall of spectators. The two old 
men could not get near enough to see. They 
stood together, trying to guess what was 
happening by what they heard. Duncan, 
before playing his last shot, waited for the 
results of the two matches already finished; 
and mentally he computed the score. Fifty- 
one, St. Martin’s. Fifty-three, the enemy! 

And he looked down the ice and Tom Daly 
touched a stone with his broom, called: 

“Here’s the shot against us, Duncan. Can 
you come to it with the out-turn?” 

“Yes,” said Duncan stoutly. 

“If you just take the place of it, we’ll lie 
four,” said Tom Daly, and held his broom as 
an aiming point. 

Young Bill Stuart, in the overhead gallery, 
watching his father, watching the stones on 
the ice, felt a deep thrill of pride. The shot 
Duncan had to make was simple. Bill had 
not the least doubt that his father would 
make it, to score four and give St. Martin’s 
two points lead. Then if old Andy held the 
enemy to one point, the match would be 
won. 

And Bill remembered that yesterday his 
father’s fine curling had saved the day; and 
he thought proudly that here again Duncan 
Stuart’s eye and hand would pass on the 
margin of victory secure. A pulse of excite¬ 
ment beat in him; he looked around for 
Carol, wished she might be here to see. 

Then, down on the ice, Duncan crouched 
above the stone, delivered it; and Bill’s 
heart fell sickly in his breast. For, palpably, 
the stone was wide of the broom. Sweeping 
could not save it. Nothing could save it. 

Worse, it might curve far enough to pro¬ 
mote an enemy stone. Duncan and Tom 
Daly in the house cried together: 

“Sweep! Oh, sweep!” 

Tom came to meet the stone, Duncan 
loped after it. Four brooms labored, but 
without hope or use. The stone rumbled, 
reached its mark; and then arose a long 
tumult of many cheers. But not for St. 
Martin’s. 

Young Bill stared at the result with a 
horrified dismay. His father should have 
scored four points for St. Martin’s. As it 
was, Duncan Stuart had lost those four and 
given the enemy two. Fifty-one St. Mar¬ 
tin’s ! Fifty-five the enemy! 

Bill was sick with despair. The Rimmon 
Cup was gone, and by his father’s fault. No 
hope remained. Old Andy had still to finish; 
but a five end was needed to win, and such 
things at so opportune a time do not occur. 

Bill began to work his way toward the 
door, to escape. He did not want to see 
Carol or anyone else just now. 

B UT EVERYONE else was pressing 
toward old Andy’s rink. It is the nature 
of the genus spectator to receive a tremen¬ 
dous emotional stimulus from one of those 
situations likely to arise in any sport when 
with the game lost but for some miracle— 
Casey comes to bat! 

This was such a moment. Wherever 
curlers meet in years to come to eat their 
beef and greens in the old tradition—or 
other tare if they prefer—and to recall old 
splendid memories, the tale will be retold; 
and someone who was there that day will 
take pencil and paper to diagram, for those 
who did not see, the shot old Andy tried 
when he curled his last great match. 

For it is not so much performance as 
effort which moves the heart of man; and a 
valiant hopeless try may be a more stirring 
thing to see than a hard task well and safely 
done. 

Will Fant skipped against Andy that day. 
He likes to tell the story. 

“Andy had the last shot, you understand. 
When the end began, I knew the score was 
close and I must shut him off from a draw 
to the button at the end. 

“So I built up the front of the house. Our 
lead got shot, and we guarded it well. And 
had his men try for it; and they drew all 
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around it. hut never touched it. When Andy 
and I went down the ice. we still lay shot, 
and I laid a guard that Andy could only cuff 
away. I laid another guard. This one was 
a little wide, but still he could not come at 
the shot any way that I could see. 

“And I stood aside for him to make his 
try. and he waited for Charlie Plaisted to 
tell him what to do. Andy Forbes was never 
a man to skip from the hack. He’d leave it 
to his number three, even at a time like that. 

“And Charlie looked at the house. The 
other rinks were all done by now. so we had 
the scores. We were four points ahead. Man. 
I was pleased. Here we lay the shot, well 
guarded. Only one stone to come, and—they 
needed five to win. 

“And then Charlie called Andy down the 
ice 

Carol, breathless in the gallery, saw her 


grandfather go down the ice with that step 
and slide, step and slide which were his 
habit, to see what he must do. The rink lay 
in a rectangular pit of spectators, those near¬ 
est kneeling or crouching so that those 
behind could see. The galleries were draped 
with folk like swarming bees; and they were 
all so silent and intent that Carol could hear 
what was said on the ice below. 

“You might promote our stone that’s 
guarding theirs, till it would lie the shot,’ - 
said Charlie Plaisted. “That’s all I see to 
do.” 

Andy shook his head calmly. “Not 
enough!” he retorted. “One point won’t 
help us. We need five.” And he said: “I’ll 
have to promote ours hard enough to knock 
theirs through. We’ve four stones inside 
their second; so if ours stopped on theirs, 
Continued on page 85 
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the privacy, conven¬ 
ience and distinction of 


They're actually 


Parlor suites with serving pan> 
try and electric refrigeration, 
$10, $12 and $15 . . . Sin¬ 
gle rooms $5, $6 and 
$7. . . Double, 
.$8, $9 and $10. 

The Barclay, 

111 East, 
48th Street, 


Madean*s Crossword Puzzle 


Down 


Across 


1. Members of the Lower House of 
Parliament. 

5. A burial mound. 

1). “This will do for the-.” 

(for the present time) 

11.1 Xill brown. 

12. New and strange. 

14. Palpitate. 

16. Greatly astonish. 

18. Relieve. 

19. Cleanse. 

20. Head god of Scandinavian mythology 

21. Mark of an injury. 

23. “Come back to- 
25. With great vigor. 

27. Reverences. 

29. Kindly. 

33. Unusual. 

37. One of the Great Lakes. 

38. It always- 

To mend your ways. 

39. A fruit of temperate climes. 

41. Make a noise like a frog. 

! 42. “As-as a movie lion.” 

44. A metric measure of capacity. 

! 46. To rise against authority. 

: 48. Girl’s name. 

49. It’s sometimes risky for lovers to "say 

it with-.” 

50. Scent. 

51. This title is one reward for faithful 

politicians. 

52. On the high road to marriage. 
Solution of this puzzle on page 36. 


1. Freeze. 

2. Places where coins are made. 

3. Above. 

4. Town and district north of Lake Huron. 

5. A small, brightly-colored Canadian bird. 

6. East Indian mocking-bird. 

(Anagram, “many.”) 

7. “She-not wisely but too well.” 

8. Used in setting fractures. 

10. A sailor takes a rest 

By sitting on his-! 

13. He stood on the beach alone 

Inhaling the-. 

15. Unlucky stone. 

17. Poets are queer. 

They call a lake a-. 

22. A drink made from apples. 

24. What walrus tusks are made of. 

26. Susan. 

28. Rivers do this without legs. 

29. A Canadian forest tree. 

30. Desert. (But don’t put the accent on 

the first syllable.) 

31. “Sugar and spice and all that’s-.” 

32. Black-and-tan, maybe. 

33. Champagne has this. 

34. Receive when given, or help yourself. 

35. A favorite fall flower. 

36. Bright green. 

40. Foreign. 

43. “Steady and strong, marching 
-(Song) 

45. “That’s-!” (The job’s done.) 

47. A loud report. (Chicago street noise.) 


these big sweet 

GREEN GIANT 
PEAS 


Going Overseas 
This Year? 


fi».l TNFANT prodigies.. 
V'jJ' Xthat s what they are! 

These Green Giant Peas are 
plucked from their pods when they’re 
still tender young things, with their 
dewy sweetness and flavor at their height. 

The only reason Green Giant Peas can 
be garnered so early is be- 

9 cause they are a very special 
and wonderful breed that 
grows to amazing size before 
reaching maturity. 

Packed at the peak of freshness, they 
come to you with all their flavor intact. 
And what a flavor it is! A new treat in 

© garden peas . . . and one that 
you can get only in Green 
Giant cans. The brand is 
packed from an exclusive 
breed of peas, discovered by Fine Foods 
after years of growing experiment. 


(Song) 


t iANADIANS visiting Great Britain 
J will find Maclean's Magazine on sale 
al the following bookstalls in London. 
England: 

Savoy Hotel 
Park Lane Hotel 
May Fair Hotel 
Dorchester Hotel 
Grosvcnor House 
Langham Hotel 
Strand Palace Hotel 
Regent Palace Hotel 
Cumberland Hotel 
Hotel Russell 
Royal Automobile 
Club 

or any W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstall 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

We suppest that you clip this notice for 
reference. 


Sugar sweet . . . and quite unique in 
flavor richness . . . Green Giant Peas are 
packed just as thev grow in the pods, big 
and little peas all together. 
^ If you look on the label 
you'll find they’re marked: 
“Ungraded as to size.’’ 


they re grown and packe 
and on sale at most stores, 
them immenselv. 


of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont. 

Also packers of Del Maiz Niblets, Del Maiz 
Cream-Style Corn and Gerber’s Scrained Vege¬ 
tables—Grown and Packed in Canada 


. . . Because your dog’s skin is non-porous 
he cannot perspire. He is denied that easy 
means or getting rid of impurities from his 
blood and—to put it bluntly—unless you 
provide him with a blood corrective regu¬ 
larly you neglect him. Start now to keep 
your dog fit and happy always. Give him 
three Bob Martin’s Tasteless Condition 
Powders a day on two successive days in 
every week. Because they purify and re¬ 
fresh the blood Bob Martin’s Tasteless Con¬ 
dition Powders prevent and relieve all com¬ 
mon blood disorders such as continual 
scratching, listlessness, loss of appetite, 
loose coat, sulky temper, eczema and swell- 


PEAS IN THE POD - 
WITHOUT THE POD 


FREE 'BoirlVa/ttin 


Write to Mr, Bob Martin, c/o II. R. Madill, 
<»t Wellington Street West, Toronto, for a 
free packet of Bob Martin’s Condition 
Powders and a copy of "Bob Martin on 
Dogs.” When writing state age and weight 
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Continued from page Sit 
we’d lie five. Give me the in-tum. Narrow. 
1 11 try that.” 

11c spoke in crisp decision, and Charlie 
Plaisted stared at the house and shook his 
head and said: 

“You can’t do it. Andy.” 

His.voice was low. but Carol heard him 
plain. Andy had already turned to go; he 
swung again, his cheek flaming, his eye like 
a sword, his mustache bristling. 

‘‘I’ve got to do it to win!” he said. 

And he trotted off down the ice. step and 
slide, step and slide, step and slide: and in 
the gallery Carol went blind with tears of 
pride in him; and along the terraced rows of 
spectators, a whisper ran. of admiration for 
his valor, yet of pity for its hopelessness. 

F OR WHAT he sought to do was surely 
as hopeless as a thing well could be. His 
own stone must traverse a hundred feet of 
ice so accurately that it would pass between 
two enemy stones with not an inch to spare 
on either side. It must then hit another 
stone at exactly the right angle to drive it 
ahead a lull four feet, and so accurately that 
it would hit the enemy stone an inch to the 
right of centre, and hard enough to drive 
that enemy stone through an opening be¬ 
tween two St. Martin’s stones that lay 
behind it. 

The thing, simply and plainly, could not 
be done. A young man. strong and clear of 
eye, might have done it once in fifty tries. 
But a man eighty years old. . It would 
require the maximum effort of which Andy 
was capable merely to deliver a stone hard 
enough to make the shot. And to deliver 
a stone as accurate as a rifle bullet, with 
every ounce of his strength, was not in any 
man’s power. 

But old Andy yonder, with no more pre¬ 
amble than if this had been a practice 
match, was trying it. Carol, for her tears, 
could not see. I le cleaned his stone, he eyed 
the broom Charlie Plaisted held as a sighting 
point, his stone took the ice. Whirling on its 


rim like a twirled plate, it settled and | 
seemed to pick up speed. 

And someone cried: “He’s narrow!” And 
someone cried: “He’s wide!” And brooms 
were ready: but old Charlie Plaisted said 
through pale still lips: 

“Don’t touch it. Don’t touch it!” 

Then stone struck stone, and a woman 
screamed and a man shouted; and then a 
thousand men shouted and there was for 
a while plain bedlam here. 

Old Andy did not see the finish of his own 
great shot. As it passed down the ice. the 
spectators crowded in behind it to watch it 
to the end. shutting oil his view. But he 
heard the shouts, and then people were 
pressing toward him. and he saw their faces, 
their eyes streaming tears, men laughing 
and crying together. So he knew! 

Bill was at the door when that great cry 
and tumult of applause summoned him 
back; and he heard what had happened and 
fought his way toward Andy to grip the old 
man’s hand. Carol was there lx fore him. 
and she saw him coming and struggled 
through the pack to meet him and caught 
his hands and clung to him. 

“Did you see it, Bill? Oh, did you see it?” 
she cried. 

Bill said sheepishly: "No. I was going. 
After father missed, and I knew we were 
four behind—” 

“Missed?” she asked, puzzled. 

“He had an easy shot for a four end. and 
lost two instead.” 

“Oh. bless his heart!” she cried. And 
when Bill stared, bewildered, she explained: 
“Don’t you see. if he’d made it. grandfather 
wouldn’t have had a chance to do what lie 
did?” 

“Just the same. I wish dad had made it.” 
Bill insisted; and Carol said happily: 

“If we had. if he’d won for us two days in 
a row. you’d have been so cocky I’d never; 
have spoken to you again.” 

He grinned. “Will you now?” 

She laughed softly. “Why. 1 might.” she ! 
promised. “If there were any particular 
thing you wanted me to say.” 


What of Social Credit ? 

- Continued jrom page 15—Starts on page lit - 


jacketed book which, issued in June last, 
moved off counters with a rapidity that 
startled the most hardened newsdealers. 

Critics may scoff at Aberhart’s theories on 
money and credit, but as an editor I take off 
my hat to his acumen as a publisher. The 
booklet has sixty-four pages and cover. And 
there are thirty-five pages of paid advertis¬ 
ing—everything from artificial legs to grand 
pianos. 

The Social Credit Manual announces at 
the outset that it is not a detailed plan for 
the Province of Alberta, merely an outline. 
Its basic premise holds that “it is the duty 
of the State through its Government to 
organize its economic structure in such a 
way that no bona fide citizen, man. woman 
or child, shall be allowed to suffer for lack 
of the bare necessities of food, clothing and 
shelter in the midst of plenty or abundance.” 

It states that Social Credit is not based on 
any confiscation scheme “by which we take 
the wealth of the rich or well-to-do to give 
to the poor.” Social Credit, it continues, 
“recognizes individual enterprise and indi¬ 
vidual ownership, but it prevents wildcat 
exploitation of the consumer through the 
medium of enormously exorbitant spreads 
in price for the purpose of giving exorbitant 
profits. 

“Social Credit claims that each of these 
consumers has a right to a share in the pro¬ 
duction from the natural resources of the 
province. At the present time this great 
wealth is being selfishly manipulated and 
controlled by one or more men known as the 
‘Fifty Big Shots of Canada.’ ” 

To spread what Aberhart terms the 
“cultural heritage.” Social Credit offers to 
enable each citizen to secure food, clothing 


and shelter by means of basic dividends. 
These dividends, says the Manual, should be 
$25 a month for every bona fide citizen, male 
or female, twenty-one years or more. 
Children of bona fide citizens sixteen years 
old will receive $5 a month. Those seventeen 
and eighteen years old will receive $10 a 
month. Those nineteen, $15, and those 
twenty, $20 a month. 

The figures, it is pointed out. are merely 
suggested for illustration purposes. But be j 
it noted that in the election that followed ' 
they were taken literally, not only by the j 
voters but by Social Credit candidates. 

The recipient of a basic dividend is not 
required to pay it back or work it out. The 
only stipulation is that he must “co-operate 
in every way possible.” 

Basic dividend credit is to lx issued by 
means of non-negotiable certificates issued 
in blank to each consumer. The Manual 
presents a sample certificate. It reads: 


.193.... I 

$. I 

STATE CREDIT HOUSE BRANCH j 
Address 

This is to certify that I am in debt to 

for the sum of.dollars ! 

or. 

Please credit him and charge to my j 
account. 

No. . : 




Being non-negotiable. the idea is that the 
recipient will deposit the certificate in the 



Pity a 9tunninq 

G-IRL LIKE gETTy 

Should have such 

SORE LOOKING* LIPS 


IF SHE WERE SMART 
SHE'D KEEP THEM 
SOFT AND SMOOTH 
WITH LYPSYL. THAT 
GOE5 FOR YOU, TOO, 
JACK 


Cracked, sore lips cause discomfort and look un¬ 
sightly. LYPSYL, the healing, medicated salve, 
makes them soft and lovely in all weathers. Red 
or invisible white in smart new tubes. 

At all druggists for only - 


1936 


may be 9 

YOUR YEAR* 


C ERTAINLY, no investment, no move you 
will make in your business is likely to 
afford a greater return on your money than 
your subscription to 

THE FINANCIAL POST 


Every Week 

The Nation’s Business 
Financial News 
Investment Trends 
Editorial Comments 
The Week in Business 
Business Indicators 
Background of Business 
The Insurance Page 
“Your Investments" 

Banking News 

Stock and Bond Quotations 

The Grain Page 

Mining Stock Quotations 

Mining News 

and other features 

Special Trial Offer 

The yearly subscription price Is 
$5. but for your convenience wc 
make this special trial offer: 

TEN WEEKS 
By MAIL for 


Accurate, unbiased, dependable, 
here is a week-to-vveek source of 
precise information on financial, 
industrial, mining and other de¬ 
velopments such as you cannot 
otherwise obtain. 

ALSO, enquiries about Canadian 
securities are answered by per¬ 
sonal letter, free of charge. YOUR 
subscription by mail to THE 
FINANCIAL POST entitles YOU 
to this Special Service. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 

■181 University Avenue, 

Toronto, 2, Canada. 

Please send me The Financial Post by mail 

for . weeks. Attached is my $. 

in payment. 

A 'ume . 



























